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4.  Broken verses.   When the line is broken up between two
speakers, the voice is either (a) regular, as:
" Exe. Not here | in pres | ence.
JT. Hen.                         Sen'd | for him, | good un'cle." |
i. ii. 2.
(6) These may be overlapping of the former by the latter
speaker in the completion of the verse.
" K. Hen. Out 6f I appear I ance,
Cam.                                        I do" | confess | my fault." |
n. ii. 76.
(c) These may be what Abbott calls amphibious section, in
which a fragment of a verse comes between and completes two
other fragments, thus;
" Ely. This w6uld | drink deep, |
Cant.                                 'Twovld drin'k, the ctip and all \
Ely. But what | prevention." |                          I. i. 20-21.
It will be seen that the three feet, " 'Twould drin'k, | the cup |
and All," | make, with the two that precede it, one complete
iambic pentameter, and with the two that follow it (neglecting
the hypermetric syllables) another.
5.  Elision, as might be expected, is a very common device for
Avoiding what would otherwise be hypermetrical syllables by the
suppression of a vowel sound.    The  commonest   elisions,  in
addition to 9U for will,  3r& for are, n't for not, which are in
general use to-day, are th? for the, t9 for to, *t for it, 's for is or
kis, f for in, Jem for then.   A light vowel following a liquid
(I, vn, n, r) is slurred, and, so far at least as concerns the metre,
is lost.   This is exceedingly common with r.    Almost invariably
when th and v come between two vowels, they are dropped, and
the two syllables are run into one.   In the middle of a trisyllable
the vowel i, when unaccented, is often dropped.
Polysyllabic names, when placed at the end of a line, often
receive but one accent, the rest of the syllables being hyper-
metric, and when lists of names occur in the body of a passage,
as in Act in. sc. 5 and in Act rv. sc. 8, great liberties are taken
with the metre.
Two or more Jiypermetric syllables are not infrequently found
before a pause at the end of a line, even when such syllables do
not form part of a polysyllabic proper name.
Prefixes and suffixes may also be dropped; the former,^re
frequently so treated, the latter not so frequently. It would be
tedious to refer to all the instances in which these peculiarities
are illustrated in Henry V., hence only one'or two typical
examples will be givqp haphazard under each head.